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And quite properly he concluded with a plea for the freedom of
the press and of research:
"If the school has anything to say against me, let us have it
out in open discussion. But that cannot prejudice the right to
print. That is why you print. Whosoever interferes with the
press, he interferes with truth as long as the defendant has
not been defeated in open discussion. You have no right to
judge or disallow publication before a discussion has taken
place." 3
This time, however, a good friend dissuaded him from sending
it and the letter which he finally despatched to the Aldermen was
more politic. He reminded them of the honors he had won in
the good town with earlier publications. He asserted that his in-
tentions were the best, his concern only that of the "poor pa-
tients." He humbly entreated them to postpone their decisions
until they had heard his side. Though not a Protestant, he
particularly stressed the Evangelical freedom of the burghers and
their reputation as protectors of the truth. Finally, he demanded
a disputation on the merits of the case: "Let those who doubted
the truth of his statements meet him in open discussion which,
as formerly, so now, he will willingly attend." 3
FROM   PARACELSUS    TO    EHRLICH
The great book on syphilis was never printed in Paracelsus' life-
time. Authorities agree that it contains the best clinical descrip-
tion of syphilis, available at that time. Paracelsus not only recog-
nized all the internal and external ravages of the disease, he
recognized that it could be contracted only by contact. He
spared his patients the cruel purgations, salivation, hunger and
sweat cures, but sent them to sulfur baths and gave them mercury
balms in much diluted form.